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Letter  published  in  Boston  Daily  Advertiser^  March  14, 1894. 

BIMETALLISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Advertiser:  The  report  in  your  paper  of  March 

9 of  General  Walker’s  address,  at  New  Haven,  on  bimetallism  and  other 
articles  printed  in  his  name,  will,  I fear,  cause  an  erroneous  impression 
as  to  the  opinion  of  Eastern  business  men,  as  I dissent  from  his  state- 
ment that  the  shipping  interests  are  bimetallists. 

I am  reluctant  to  oppose  my  humble  opinion  as  a merchant  to  that  of 
the  learned  president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  but  I 
fear  that  his  statements  may  be  very  harmful  at  this  critical  time,  when 
the  sectional  interests  of  the  silver  States  are  so  persistent  in  Congress 
for  the  enactments  of  laws  that  shall  benefit  their  production  of  silver, 
reckless  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  made  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  views  which  he  states  as 
of  the  committee  that  he  represents  are  in  accord  with  its  published 
platform,  viz. : “ While  earnestly  opposed  to  free  coinage  of  silver,  or 

any  increased  use  of  silver  by  this  country  independent  of  international 
action  and  agreement.”  I feel  that  the  only  effect  of  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  by  these  articles  will  be  to  weaken  the  opposing  voices  to 
the  seigniorage  bill  or  any  bill  that  shall  have  the  object  of  forcing 
silver  upon  the  United  States  mint  or  circulation,  the  danger  of  which 
is  that  it  may  injure  or  destroy  the  financial  soundness  of  our  money 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  silver  senators  asked  a few  days  ago  in  the  Senate  “how 
this  country  would  be  injured  if  the  mints  were  opened  to  silver  and 
gold  went  at  a premium.” 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  senator  does  not  know  that,  immediately 
upon  the  enactment  of  unlimited  free  coinage  of  silver,  the  silver  of  the 
world  would  be  rushed  here  to  be  coined,  and  the  immediate  effect 
would  be  the  loss  of  confidence  in  all  American  securities  held  in 
Europe,  and  these  would  be  hurried  for  sale  in  the  hope  of  getting 
proceeds  before  gold  should  have  disappeared  from  our  country. 

There  is,  then,  but  one  step  down  to  a silver  basis,  with  money  no 
more  valuable  than  the  silver  contained  in  the  coin,  and  that  would  not 
be  recognized  outside  of  the  United  States  above  its  value  as  bullion. 

I am  so  far  a bimetallist  as  to  want  the  option  of  receiving  either  gold 
or  silver  for  United  States  notes,  but  not  to  be  obliged  to  receive  silver 
coin  in  larger  amount  than,  say,  fifty  dollars.  I would  also  be  willing 
to  share  any  inconvenience  of  the  dispensing  with  all  paper  money 
under  five  dollars,  so  to  encourage  the  greater  use  of  silver  for  small 
amounts  and  change,  which  system  would  secure  a largely  increased 

circulation. 
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In  the  debate  Thursday  Senator  Sherman  referred  to  “ the  364,000,000 
silver  dollars  in  the  treasury,”  and  asked  “ What  in  the  name  of  heaven 
would  induce  any  sane  man  to  add  to  that  hoard  of  standard  silver 
dollars?” 

Comparatively  few  of  these  actually  circulate,  and  the  people  do  not 
want  silver  coin  currency^  neither  do  they  want  gold  coin;  but  so  long 
as  they  can  have,  as  they  choose,  either  gold  or  silver  for  the  notes,  they 
prefer  the  paper  money,  and  to  do  business  by  checks,  drafts,  and  other 
forms  of  credit  money,  as  statistics  show  that  fully  92  per  cent,  of 
the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country  are  so  discharged.  In 
fact,  for  ordinary  commercial  transactions  there  is  little  call  for  actual 
money.  It  is  only  in  the  settlement  of  balances  either  between  banks, 
or,  more  commonly,  between  nations,  that  coin  must  be  used.  Surely 
not  even  a bimetallist  would  for  a moment  maintain  that  it  would  be 
feasible  to  use  other  than  gold  for  such  a purpose.  The  freight  and 
cost  of  handling  of  the  bulky  silver  would  make  international  exchanges 
far  too  expensive,  any  one  must  perceive  who  recollects  that  $1,000,000 
of  silver  bullion  weighs,  approximately,  sixty  tons. 

I inquired  to-day  at  a Boston  bank  as  to  the  amount  of  coin  held  by 
them,  and  was  informed  about  $120,000  gold  and  §5,000  silver,  and  that 
rarely  is  either  coin  asked  for  over  the  counter.  • 

There  is  abundance  of  silver  coin  currency  for  every  person  in  the 
United  States  wffio  wants  it  and  has  the  value  to  exchange  for  it. 

The  silver  coinage  bills  wdiich  have  been  pressed  upon  Congress  would 
not  create  any  dollars,  except  for  the  few  producers  or  holders  of  silver 
bullion,  and  the  larger  number  of  the  people  who  support  these  meas- 
ures do  not  realize  the  peril  to  which  the  nation  is  subjected  by  any  law 
that  should  relieve  the  government  from  paying  gold,  if  its  creditor 
calls  for  it. 

This  ability  to  pay  in  gold  can  continue  only  so  long  as  the  credit  of 
the  government  is  maintained  and  American  secui'ities  are  known  to  be 
payable  in  gold  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  General  Walker  asserts 
that  “the  gold  monometallists  are  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion existing  ” ; how  w'elcome  such  statements  from  so  high  an  authority 
will  be  to  the  silverites  wdio  are  so  ingeniously  laboring  in  Congress  to 
enforce  a silver  currency. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  silver  producers  and  advocates  themselves 
who  have  caused  the  abnormal  relation  of  silver  value  to  gold,  having 
by  the  Sherman  law^  secured  a sure  market  in  our  government,  and 
there  was  produced  an  excessive  quantity  of  silver,  until  the  supply  far 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  the  value  of  silver  per  ounce,  i>ound,  or  ton 
depreciated,  as  would  any  other  commodity  under  like  conditions. 

If,  then,  the  depreciation  of  value  of  silver  has  been  caused  by  exces- 
sive production,  the  most  natural  corrective  is  to  produce  less,  and  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  many  of  our  silver  States,  if  they  have  the  will, 
with  an  offset  in  their  inci*eased  j^roduct  of  gold,  so  I'ealizing  an  equiva- 
lent value,  without  imperilling  the  entire  structure  of  our  sound  finan- 
cial position. 
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The  various  silver  bills  have  been  put  forwanl  primarily  in  the  inter- 
*ests  of  the  silver  producing  States  and  not  for  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Due  weight  is  not  given  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  is  unimpaired,  every  wage  earner  is  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent, 
as  either  a silver  dollar  or  a United  States  note  is  convertible  into  gold 
at  the  will  of  the  holder.  If  this  is  gold  basis,  should  we  not  be  thank- 
ful for  it,  and  defend  it  from  all  assaults  *? 


Boston,  Marcli  12, 1894. 


HENRY  W.  PEABODY. 


> 


Letter  puhlulied  hy  Bouton  Daily  Advertiser^  May  27,  1894. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Advertiser:  I was  quite  interested  in  reading 

your  editorial,  a few  days  ago,  that  referred  to  the  formation  in  Chicago 
of  a league  of  prominent  citizens  in  favor  of  international  bimetallism, 
the  same  being  doubtless  the  outcome  of  the  Boston  committee  and  the 
influence  of  its  leaders,  President  Andrews  and  General  Walker,  through 
the  press  and  the  platform. 

You  also  express  your  doubt  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  plans 
for  a long  time  to  come;  but,  best  of  all,  you  indicate  that  you  discern 
other  ways  “ to  provide  ample  and  elastic  circulating  medium  based 
upon  gold.”  I earnestly  hope  that  you  will  publish  more  elaborately 
the  views  which  you  hold,  and  with  which  I am  predisposed  to  concur. 
There  is  a maxim  that  “ silence  gives  consent,”  and  the  very  few 
expressions  in  the  papers  adverse  to  the  theories  advanced  so 
prominently  by  these  leaders  in  the  Boston  committee  on  bimetallism 
may  have  created  an  impression,  which,  I believe,  is  not  the  fact,  that 
these  gentlemen’s  views  “ are  supported  by  seven  eighths  or  nine  tenths 
of  the  people  of  the  North  and  East,”  as  has  been  asserted  by  them. 

The  doctrine  which  has  been  named  “ bimetallism  ” by  its  influential 
champions  has  been  widely  published  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
foundation  claim  is  that  the  apparent  decline  in  the  bullion  or  com- 
mei'cial  value  of  silver  is  in  fact  but  appi*eciation  of  the  value  of  gold. 
Ma«iy  have  superficially  accepted  this  statement  as  demonstrated  that 
gold  is  becoming  scarce,  and  other  countries  are  likely  to  absorb  it  all, 
without  looking  up  any  facts  for  themselves,  and  scarcely  realizing  that 
silver  coin  is  intrinsically  worth  but  half  its  nominal  value;  or  that 
should  the  govei’nment  cease  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  wflien  it  is  called 
for,  the  value  of  our  currency  would  fall  to  the  silver  basis,  and  that 
there  is  a hazard  in  the  promulgation  of  arguments  for  bimetallism 
when  a strong  faction  in  Congress  is  earnest  to  run  through  any  measures 
to  increase  silver  coinage,  regardless  of  any  action  by  other  countries. 
These  silver  advocates  boldly  assert  their  aim  to  be  the  ‘'free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver,”  which  would  inevitably  precipitate  our 
currency  to  the  silver  standard. 

I have  given  considerable  attention  to  this  subject  during  several 
months  past  and  I find  no  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  claim  that 
gold  has  appreciated;  but,  in  fact,  by  the  facilities  of  exchange  dealings 
by  cable  and  by  mail,  the  actual  use  or  requirement  for  gold  coin  is 
reduced  to  a minimum,  and  is  almost  limited  to  its  being  held  as  a reserve 
to  enable  the  government  to  pay  its  obligations,  but  truly  is  only  required 
for  the  final  settling  of  balances  when  payments  due  in  Europe  are  in 
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excess  of  the  value  of  the  natural  exports  of  the  country,  and  so  at  the 
present  time  gold  is  being  shipped.  ’• 

I would  like  to  give  a few  statistics  of  many  that  can  also  be  cited  to 
show  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  about  scarcity  of  gold,  and  that 
silver  is  not  wanted  as  money  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
commend,  as  a most  interesting  study  for  all  who  wish  to  search  for  them- 
selves, the  report  of  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint.  This  shows 
tliat  on  N'ov.  1,  1893,  there  were  but  58,725,818  silver  dollars  in  circula- 
tion, about  8,000,000  of  this  amount  being  held  by  the  national  banks. 
In  the  hands  of  6 j, 000, 000  of  people  there  were  only  50,000,000,  or  less 
than  eighty  cents  per  head,  and  this  circulation  is  the  smallest  in  a series 
of  nine  years.  This  circulation,  when  the  silver  dollar  is  exchangeable 
for  gold  value,  may  be  considered  the  full  gauge  of  the  choice  of  the 
people. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  to  further  add  to  the  500,000,000  of  silver 
stored  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  will  increase  the  circulation  of 
silver  ? And  is  the  silver  dollar  the  security  that  we  want  to  establish 
for  the  paper  circulation  of  the  United  States  ? 

Another  table  of  much  interest  is  found  on  page  47,  showing  the 
location  of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  Nov.  1,  1893.  I quote 
round  figures,  for  convenience,  the  money  in  circulation. 


Millions. 

Subsidiary  silver  coin 64 

Silver  dollars 59 

Gold  coin  498 

Legal  tender  notes 473 

Gold  certificates 79 

Silver  certificates 325 

National  bank  notes 198 

Currency  certificates -22 


Total  1,718 

At  the  same  time  there  was  in  the  treasury:  — 

Millions. 

Silver  coin  and  bullion 500 

Gold  coin  and  bullion 163 


It  will  thus  appear  that  in  actual  circulation  (or  not  in  the  United 
States  treasury)  silver  dollars  are  about  3J^  per  cent,  of  the  circulation 
and  gold  coin  about  29  per  cent. 

The  world’s  production  of  gold  in  1893  is  estimated  to  be  of  value 
$150,000,000;  of  this  the  United  States  leads  all  other  countries,  or 
about  equals  Australia,  with  $36,000,000.  The  world’s  product  of  silver 
in  1892  was  $196,458,800  coinage  value  equal  to  present  bullion  value  of 
$100,000,000.  The  United  States  product  in  1892  was  coinage  value 
$75,000,000;  bullion  value  about  $40,000,000. 
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Tables  on  pages  29  and  50  give  the  approximate  stocks  of  money 
in  the  aggregate  and  per  capita  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
Total  of  gold,  $3,901,000,000;  total  of  silver,  $3,931,100,000. 

One  can  easily  reckon  from  the  above  table  that  there  was  on  Nov. 
1,  1893,  one  sixth  of  the  world’s  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States  and 
nearly  one  sixth  of  the  silver.  It  behooves  our  business  men  to  form 
their  own  opinion  on  this  vitally  important  question  of  the  day. 


Boston,  May  26,  1894. 


HENRY  W.  PEABODY. 


A 
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Li  tter  published  by  Boston  Herald,  Jan.  23,  1895. 


A DANGEROUS  EXPERIMENT. 

A Correspondent  Does  Not  Like  Mr.  Adams’  Free  Coinage 

Project. 

In  to-day’s  Herald  is  given  a report  of  Mr.  Brooks  Adams’  address  of 
the  pi’evious  evening. 

I quite  differ  from  his  views,  and  especially  call  attention  to  the  clos- 
ing paragraph : 

If  we  should  become  a free  coinage  nation,  my  opinion  is  that  we 
should  probably  occupy  the  position  that  the  exchanges  between  the 
East  and  West  would  have  to  go  through  New  York  instead  of  London. 
That  would,  of  course,  give  us  somewhat  the  position  wdiich  Eno-land 
has  occupied  during  the  past  hundred  years.  You  would  have  a”gold 
standard  continent  on  the  one  side  and  a bimetallic  continent  on^the 
other,  and  here  we  should  be,  the  only  place  where  gold  and  silver  w'ould 
pass  at  a ratio  (whatever  it  might  be),  and  the  chances  are  we  should  o-et 
into  the  position  where  France  was  between  1800  and  1873,  between 
t Germany  and  England  and  other  countries.  If  that  should  be  the  case 
it  w ould  be  a great  advantage  to  us.  ’ 

1.  Remarking  that,  if  he  still  occupies  the  position  of  secretary  of 
the  so-called  Bimetallic  League,  he  is  in  advance  of  their  platform,  viz., 
“ earnestly  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  or  any  increased  use 
of  silver  by  this  country,  independent  of  international  action  and  agree- 
ment.” 

2.  In  his  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  United  States  becoming  a free 
coinage  nation,  he  pictures  “ the  European  gold  standard  continent  on 
the  one  side  and  the  American  bimetallic  continent  on  the  other,  the 
only  place  where  gold  and  silver  would  pass  at  a ratio.” 

3.  He  proceeds  with  his  picture:  “The  chances  are  we  should  get 
into  the  position  where  France  was  between  1800  and  1873,  etc.  In  that 
case  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  us.”  AVe  have,  however,  only  to 
review  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Adams’  address,  where  he  gives  us  history 
instead  of  theory  regarding  France  in  1873. 


In  1873,  however,  the  end  came.  The  Germans  overran  France,  and 
exacted  a vast  war  indemnity  as  the  price  of  their  evacuation  of  the 
country.  It  then  occurred  to  them  that  they  might  benefit  by  following 
the  example  of  England  in  discarding  silver,  and  they  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  their  currency  in  two.  Their  next  step  was  to  try  to 
market  their  old  thalers,  which  they  did  by  melting  them  and  sending 
them  to  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  to  be  turned  into  five-franc 
pieces.  The  sudden  increase  was  too  great  to  be  digested,  and  led  first 
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to  a restriction  of  coinage  in  1873,  and  at  length  to  the  entire  cessation 
of  the  creation  of  full  silver  legal  tender  in  1876.  One  after  another 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  were  forced  into  gold,  and  finally, 
last  summer,  the  crisis  came.  The  mints  of  India  were  closed  and  we 
stopped  our  purchases  of  bullion.  The  civilized  world  has  become 
monometallic,  with  the  effect  of  reducing  the  volume  of  its  standard 
monetary  substance  one  half.  (In  1892,  the  world’s  total  product  of 
gold  was  estimated  at  $5,633,908,000;  of  silver  at  $5,077,961,000,  coinage 
value.) 

4.  He  states  the  world’s  product  of  gold  in  1893  (perhaps  should  have 
been  printed  stocks)  as  $5,633,908,000,  and  silver  at  coinage  value 
$5,077,961,000. 

It  is  evident  that,  beside  the  present  stock  of  United  States  of 
$620,000,000  silver,  there  would  be  $4,450,000,000  value  by  present 
coinage  standard  that  could  be  sent  to  our  mint  for  coinage  into  stand- 
ard dollars,  and  surely  would  be  sent  here  so  long  as  any  advantage 
should  continue  in  the  dollar  of  the  United  States  over  that  of  Mexico 
or  any  other  country,  or  the  market  value  of  the  bullion.  But  there 
would  not  be  long  enough  time  to  allow  of  shipments  of  silver  from 
distant  India  before  all  our  gold  would  have  been  exported,  and  we 
should  be  squarely  upon  a silver  basis,  our  dollar  worth  about  half  as 
much  as  now,  and  no  ratio  with  gold  could  be  maintained. 


Boston,  January  22. 


HENRY  W.  PEABODY. 
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Letter  pnhViHlied  in  Bo-^ton  HeraUL  30,  1895. 

OUR  NATIONAL  CREDIT. 

Silver  Is  and  Has  Been  the  Bete  Noir  of  Our  Currency. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald:  The  enormous  withdrawal  of  gold  this 
week  from  the  United  States  treasury  has  forced  upon  every  thought- 
ful American  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  now  before  Congress,  but 
which  has  not  progressed  because  of  the  divers  interests  that  influence 
the  members. 

There  should  be  no  longer  a reserve  of  the  strongest  influences  to 
secure  sound  legislation  in  the  country’s  emergency.  There  has  been 
advocacy  of  forbearance  of  expression  at  the  Xorth,  lest  it  anger  those 
of  West  and  South  who  have  misconceived  the  spiiflt  of  the  North  and 
East  in  advocating  gold  basis,  as  if  it  were  a selfish  end. 

The  opportunity  has,  however,  been  availed  of  by  the  advocates  of 
silver  to  show  that  they  have  no  delicacy  in  efforts  to  enforce  upon  the 
country  a silver  basis,  and  I wish,  as  one  business  man,  to  exert  what 
little  influence  I can  in  behalf  of  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  for 
our  money,  which  is  the  real  problem;  the  alternative  is  a silver  basis. 

Bimetallism  is  a misnomer— is  impossible  with  such  disparity  of  values 
as  now  exists,  with  our  silver  dollar  intrinsically  worth  but  48  cents. 

The  gold  value  of  the  silver  dollar  as  100  cents  can  only  be  maintained 
by  the  guarantee  of  the  government  to  exchange  it  for  gold,  or  the 
availability  of  gold  upon  demand  of  any  holder  of  a nationgil  bank  or 
government  note. 

We  may  call  the  United  States  bimetallic,  and  some  believe  that  so  we 
are;  but,  in  fact,  are  we  not  monometallic,  except  so  far  as  58,000,000 
silver  dollars  circulate  along  with  and  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
$64,000,000  fractional  silver.  As  1 regard  it,  the  70,000,000  people  of  the 
United  States  have  no  want  for  more  than  this  maximum  circulation  of 
silver, — $122,000,000, — and  yet  this  could  be  much  increased,  though 
at  some  inconvenience  to  individuals,  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  notes 
under  $5  or  even  $10,  obliging  us  all  to  use  silver  for  change. 

Except  in  this  way  we  cannot  increase  the  quantity  of  silver  in  actual 
use.  To  pile  up  in  the  treasury  silver  coin  or  even  bullion  as  a basis  of 
issue  of  silver  notes  does  not  render  the  silver  useful  beyond  that  which 
would  be  willingly  received  by  the  holder  of  bank  or  government  notes. 
At  least,  we  have  enough  now,  without  enacting  laws  to  compel  or  allow 
the  amount  to  be  largely  increased. 

The  difficulties  that  perplex  the  members  of  Congress  to-day  are  to 
dissever  the  emergencies  of  our  treasury  from  the  ever  active  claims  of 
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the  friends  of  silver,  to  have  directly  or  indirectly  points  of  advantage 
for  this  metal;  and  I begin  to  regard  as  a calamity  that  it  is  one  of  the 
products  of  our  country,  as,  but  for  this  selfish  interest  of  Colorado  and 
other  States,  we  should  have  escaped  much  or  all  of  the  fears  that  in 
“ the  scramble  for  gold  ” the  United  States  would  not  be  so  well  able  as 
others  to  keep  or  procure  its  share.  So  far  as  the  mining  regions  have 
interest  in  a good  market  for  their  products,  the  natural  course  of 
events  is  for  them  to  go  on  developing  their  gold  mines  and  give  silver 
a rest. 

The  discussion  of  the  vai’ious  bills  before  Congress  this  month  shows 
clearly  that  silver  is  the  hete  noir  of  all  .sound  legislation  for  either  the 
furnishing  of  funds  for  the  treasury  or  for  the  replenishment  of  gold  to 
enable  it  to  maintain  its  credit.  It  appears  to  be  impossible  to  pass  any 
bill  that  does  not  in  .some  way  step  toward  a silver  basis,  which  may  at 
the  first  be  covertly  instilled  into  a bond  issue  to  be  payable  in  coin, 
although  there  are  bills  now  for  free  coinage  of  silver,  which  is  a short 
cut  to  a silver  basis. 

The  advocates  are,  fortunately,  not  confident  of  securing  their  passage, 
and  so  direct  their  attention  to  laws  for  the  exchanging  of  United  States 
notes  and  greenbacks  for  small  bills  payable  in  silver.  The  modified 
free  coinage  bill  that,  if  I understand  it,  would  enable  American  owners 
of  silver  to  deliver  to  the  government  at  the  market  price  in  London 
and  receive  the  value  of  the  same  in  silver  coin  or  silver  certificate, 
leaving  the  larger  half  of  the  silver  the  property  of  the  government  as 
a new  form  of  seigniorage,  is  the  least  objectionable  of  its  class,  but  I 
regard  that  any  enforcement  of  silver  as  a foundation  of  our  money  is  to 
be  deplored. 

The  real  animus  is  shown  by  the  Herald,  Saturday:  ‘‘  The  silver  men 
strongly  contended  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the  country  to 
come  to  a silver  basis  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

The  excessive  export  of  gold  would  not  have  occurred  nor  now 
continue  or  extend  but  for  the  distrust  which  is  engendered  abroad  by 
the  inability  of  Congress  or  its  unwillingness  to  establish  beyond  cavil 
that  all  the  United  States  money  and  bonds  shall  be  and  surely  -will  be 
paid  in  gold. 

In  all  probability  a bond  issue  offered  for  sale  in  Europe  that  was 
payable  in  gold  would  bring  to  this  country  and  equip  the  treasury  with 
gold  coin  that  could  not  be  said  to  be  merely  drawn  from  the  national 
banks;  and,  in  fine,  if  there  was  no  interest  other  than  to  sustain  the 
treasury,  the  way  to  accomplish  it  would  be  speedily  found  and  trav- 
eled. 

The  situation  appeals  to  every  American,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  to 
consider  this  subject,  not  under  party  or  sectional  lines  nor  private 
interests,  but  with  patriotic  impulse  strive  to  maintain  our  national 
credit. 


Boston,  Jan.  29,  1895. 


HENRY  W.  PEABODY. 


Address  by  HENRY  W.  PEABODY,  before 
Massachusetts  Reform  Club,  at  Young’s 
Hotel,  Boston,  Friday,  Feb.  15,  1895; 
with  introductory  remarks  by  Presi= 
dent  Browne. 

/lx  reported  hy  the  Boston  Hernld. 

The  prevailing  interest  in  questions  of  national  finance  found  expres- 
sion last  night  in  Young’s  Hotel,  where  a large  number  of  business 
men  and  bankers  gathered  around  the  hospitable  board  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Reform  Club  to  hear  an  instructive  discussion  of  “ Fiat  Money  and 
Its  Effects, ” by  experts  like  Horace  White,  of  Xew  York,  and  Messrs, 
Henry  W.  Peabody  and  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Causten  Browne  presided,  and  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen 
named,  among  those  present  were  Hon.  Winslow  Warren,  collector  of 
the  port;  Edward  Atkinson,  Henry  C.  Thacher,  Horatio  G,  Curtis, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  xVrchibahl  M.  Howe,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Hersey 
B.  Goodwin,  George  M.  Ripley,  John  F.  Burt,  and  F,  B.  Sears. 

President  Browne,  in  opening  the  after-dinner  proceedings,  spoke  as 
follows : — 

I want,  first  of  all,  to  show  you  why  1 don’t  know  anything  about 
this  subject  of  liat  money.  I have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  the 
idea  of  the  creative  power  in  relation  to  money  at  all.  If  a thing  is 
money,  I never  could  understand  how’  it  took  legislation  to  make  it 
money;  if  it  was  not  money,  I never  could  understand  how  legislation 
could  make  it  money,  I never  was  able  to  understand  how  there  could 
be  two  pint  pots  of  different  capacity,  each  holding  a quart.  (Great 
laughter  and  applause.) 

But,  to  speak  seriously,  when  the  whole  matter  threatens,  as  it  does 
at  this  hour,  the  national  credit  it  demands  our  grave  attention.  Here 
we  are  in  this  condition.  The  gold  reserve,  which  is  to  protect  the 
government  paper,  must  be  maintained.  All  are  agreed  on  that.  There 
is  plenty  of  gold,  and  nobody  disputes  that. 

The  question  is  one  of  credit.  If  the  United  States  Government 
promises  to  pay  gold,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  getting  all  the  gold  it 
wants.  But  there  has  come  up  a question  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “coin,”  which  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  Xow  the  moment  that 
question  is  raised,— whether  “coin”  means  gold  or  something  cheaper 
than  gold,—  it  becomes  an  unfit  word  for  an  honest,  gold-paying 
government  to  use.  (Applause.) 
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No  man  of  honor  will  tolerate  any  ambiguity  on  that  subject,  and 
when  we  see  a man  at  the  front,  whom  everybody  points  to  as  the 
coming  man  — when  we  see  him  shuffling  on  a question  of  that  sort 
I fear  we  have  a right  to  say  that  he  would  rather  be  president  than  be 
right.  (Great  applause, ) 

The  disease  is  spreading.  It  is  spreading  rapidly.  I mean  this 
disease  of  faithlessness  on  the  gold  question.  It  is  spreading;  it  is,  I 
think,  at  this  hour,  the  dry  rot  of  American  citizenship.  Nothing  seems 
to  stand  between  us  and  imminent  danger  of  national  discredit  and 
disgrace  except  the  certain  veto  of  one  strong,  pure,  resolute,  patriotic 
man.  (Great  applause.) 

At  the  close  of  the  president’s  address  the  club  listened  to  speeches 
by  Mr.  Horace  White,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Peabody,  and  Mr.  Alfred  L Ripley. 
And  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  said  a few  words,  declaring  that  the  whole 
mischief  of  the  situation  was  in  legal  tender,  which  was  born  in  fraud 
and  had  been  nursed  in  corruption  ever  since  (applause),  for  it  was  the 
attempt  of  government  to  compel  the  people  to  tiike  a debased  currency 
in  place  of  a good  one.  (More  applause.) 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Peabody  is  appended. 

“ lie  Deplores  the  Harmful  Influence  of  Committee  on 

Bimetallism.” 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — It  is  a novel  experience  to  me  to 
express  thus  in  public  my  views  as  a merchant  of  the  serious  condition 
of  the  finances  of  our  country,  and  I trust  that  if  I fail  to  bring  to  you 
new  facts  I may  be  able  to  present  some  old  facts  in  new  light. 

Under  this  broad  subject,  “ Fiat  Money  and  Its  Effects,”  I will 
consider  in  this  brief  opportunity* the  forms  familiar  to  us  all: 

The  silver  certificates  issued  under  the  Bland-Allison  Act  of  February, 
1878,  for  purchase  of  at  least  $2,(XK),(X)0  of  silver  per  month,  and  payable 
in  silver  dollars;  the  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  Sherman  Act, 
July,  1800,  for  purchase  of  $4,5(X),000  of  silver  per  month  and  payable 
in  coin;  and  the  silver  dollars^  as  fiat  money  having  a fictitious  value  by 
the  force  of  law. 

The  certificates  and  notes  I term  fiat  money,  because  they  do  not 
represent  the  value  received  by  the  government,  and  have  not  been 
issued  for  its  needs.  Though  the  certificates  are  specifically  payable  in 
silver  dollars,  they  are  easily  convertible  by  bank  deposit  into  notes, 
which  are  not  based  upon  silver.  The  silver  men  have  accomplished 
the  advantage  that  the  treasury  notes,  under  the  Sherman  Act,  are 
payable  in  coin,  and  they  have  also  by  a test  demand  in  October,  1801, 
upon  the  Boston  sub-treasurer  and  his  refusal  to  pay  some  of  these  in 
gold,  secured  the  order  of  the  treasury  at  AVashington  that  they  are  to 
be  paid  in  gold  when  it  is  demanded.  Silver  dollars  are  fiat  money; 
they  do  not  circulate,  and  cannot  be  made  to  do  so  in  large  amount. 
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It  is  not  the  same  thing  to  circulate  notes  against  them  which  are  an 
unregulated  inflation  of  the  volume  of  money. 

The  notes  cannot  be  of  more  value  than  the  silver  dollars,  and  these 
are  at  present  worth  less  than  forty-eight  cents  each,  but  by  law  and 
the  credit  of  the  government  are  made  of  same  value  as  gold.  This 
quality  is  only  possible  while  a limit  to  the  quantity  of  the  silver  coin 
exists. 

The  progress  of  silver  coinage  laws,  the  pressure  for  which  always 
to  secure  free  coinage,  or  as  near  thereto  as  i)Os.sible,  began  about  1876, 
and  the  building  up  of  silver  and  deteriorating  of  the  older  notes  and 
obligations  of  the  government  has  already  wrought  much  damage,  and 
we  are  in  great  danger  of  being  precipitated  from  the  gold  basis  to  a 
silver  basis,  like  our  neighbor,  Mexico. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I am  not  a bimetallist;  and  of  neces- 
sity to  fairly  consider  the  subject  of  silver  coinage  I must  be  opposed  to 
the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  so  extensively  the  past  twelve 
months  by  the  exponents  of  the  so-called  committee  on  bimetallism. 
President  Andrews  and  Gen.  Walker,  Mr.  Adams  and  others,  and  have 
to  quote  some  of  their  words,  hear  as  I refer  to  their  influences. 

We  hear  constantly  reference  to  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  the 
United  States  in  February,  1873,  and  I think  it  not  generally  understood 
that  at  that  time  there  were  practically  no  silver  dollars  in  the  United 
States,  as  most  of  those  coined  between  1792  and  1873,  being  often  intrin- 
sically worth  slightly  more  than  $1,  were  exported  or  used  in  the  arts. 

The  total  number  coined  in  this  period  of  eighty  years  was  8,031,238, 
and  by  the  mint  report  the  value  of  silver  in  1873  and  back  to  1837, 
when  the  ratio  was  changed  from  lo}4  to  16,  was  slightly  greater  than 
the  coin  value;  consequently  no  silver  would  be  offered  for  coinage. 

In  February,  1873,  the  fi  ee  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  half  dime,  and 
three-cent  pieces  was  discontinued,  and  free  coinage  of  the  420  grain 
trade  dollar  established  for  export  tra-de,  but  not  legal  tender. 


Xow,  taking  the  period  of  coinage,  1792  to  1872  inclusive,  81  years  : 

Silver  dollars 8,000,000 

Other  silver 136,000,000 

Total  silver 144,000,000  Gold  . . 795,000,000 


and  for  the  period  1873  to  1892,  20  years  (including  Subsidiary  coin  and 
35,000,000  Trade  dollars  ) : 

Silver 520,000,000  Gold  . . 800,000,000 

This  object  lesson  is  rendered  more  complete  by  arranging  with  it 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States: 


From  tJoUl  Silver  coining  value. 

1792-1860,  69  yrs §675,000,000  §1,650,000 

1860-1870,  10  yrs 474,000,000  100,750,000 

1871-1892,  12  yrs 788,000,000  1,044,469,000 
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The  commencement  of  the  large  product  of  the  silver  mines  was 
really  after  the  discontinued  coinage  of  the  dollar,  and  a few  years 
later  the  crusade  in  Congress  for  free  coinage  commenced,  and  the 
struggles  have  so  far  resulted  in  the  laws  of  1878  and  1890,  and  unceas- 
ing efforts  of  the  silver  interests  to  still  establish  free  coinage  or  to 
enforce  payment  of  the  obligations  of  the  government  in  silver  coin,  the 
coinage  of  the  seignorage,  etc.  * 

With  all  the  hue  and  cry  that  silver  is  needed,  statistics  show  that  it 
is  not  wanted,  and  cannot  be  made  to  circulate.  The  mint  report  in 
1893  shows  $500,000,000  silver  coin  and  bullion  in  the  treasury,  and  only 
$59,000,000  in  dollar  coins  in  circulation  out  of  a total  of  moneys 
$1,718,000,000. 

I admit  that  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  establish  that  the  move- 
ment in  Congress  to  advance  silver  is  based  upon  the  selfish  interests 
of  the  silver  States,  although  many  other  parts  of  the  country  have 
enlisted  in  favor,  because  they  misunderstand  the  real  conditions. 

I have  deplored  the  harmful  influence  of  the  leaders  of  the  committee 
on  bimetallism,  which  includes  the  names  also  of  many  leading  citizens 
of  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  they  thus  declare  their  principles:  — 

“ While  earnestly  opposed  to  free  coinage  of  silver  or  any  increased 
use  of  silver  by  this  country,  independent  of  international  action  and 
a.ireement,  they  believe  the  repeal  of  the  purchase  clause  of  the 
Sherman  Act  affords  a fitting  and  fortunate  opportunity  for  advancing 
the  cause  of  international  bimetallism.  They  believe  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  necessities  of  commei’ce  will  compel  an  inter- 
national use  of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold  in  the  currencies  throughout 
the  world.”  Greneral  Walker,  in  a letter  to  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post, 
further  says  that  they  believe  “that  more  than  any  other  cause  the 
systematic  misrepresentation  of  bimetallism  at  the  Xortheast  has  been 
influential  in  arousing  the  feelings  of  wi*ong  and  anger  in  the  South  and 
West,  so  unpleasantly  manifest  in  late  years.” 

I will  venture  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  abov’^e 
committee  were  first  made  aware  of  the  agitation  of  the  subject  by 
invitation  to  join  the  committee,  who  at  once  became  very  active  in 
promulgating  their  doctrines  and  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
silver  men  in  their  efforts  for  free  coinage  for  the  United  States, 
independently  of  ifction  by  other  countries.  The  boldness  and  undis- 
guised purpose  of  these  silver  advocates  is  conspicuously  exhibited  this 
week,  when  the  emergency  of  the  treasury  and  the  message  of  the 
president  have  forced  the  question  upon  Congress  whether  gold  bonds 
at  three  per  cent,  or  coin  bonds  at  three  and  three  fourths  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  purchasers.  Numerous  free  coinage  bills  have  been 
pressed,  and  one  to  legalize  the  payment  of  all  dues,  public  and  private, 
in  silver. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  committee  on  bimetallism 
has  been  formed  to  cooperate  with  the  Bimetallic  League  of  London 
and  Manchester,  England,  whose  object  is  “to  urge  upon  the  British 
government  the  necessity  of  cooperating  with  other  leading  nations  for 
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the  establishment,  by  international  agreement,  of  the  free  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver,  at  a fixed  ratio.” 

The  Brussels  conference  was  called  by  our  government,  and  of  the 
five  commissioners  were  Senator  W.  B.  Allison,  Senator  John  P.  Jones, 
and  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  but  the  report  does  not  show  that 
any  plan  was  devised  or  progress  made  toward  the  increased  use  of 
silver,  or  free  coinage  of  silver*  and  I submit  that  it  can  do  no  good,  and 
may  do  much  harm  to  advocate  the  doctrine  here,  and  seem  to  approve 
free  coinage  by  the  United  States  alone. 

I may  rather  claim  to  be  a bimetallist,  as  I would  favor  the  use  of  all 
the  silver  that  can  really  be  maintained  at  parity  with  gold.  The  bi- 
metallists, on  the  contrary,  should  be  called  monoinetallists,  because  they 
would  risk  first  going  to  the  silver  basis,  the  use  of  the  less  valuable 
metal,  and  in  their  opinion  the  increased  demand  for  the  cheaper  metal 
would  lessen  the  demand  and  value  of  the  dearer.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
gold  would  quickly  go  to  a high  premium. 

General  Walker  writes  that  “ no  bimetallist  nowadays  makes  the  con- 
current circulation  of  the  two  metals  in  the  same  country  a necessity  of 
that  system.  If  it  results  only  in  establishing  an  alternating  circulation, 
the  chief  results  of  bimetallism  will  still  be  achieved.”  I am  confident 
that  you  will  not  advocate  the  hazardous  experiment. 

I am  reminded  of  one  of  ^^sop’s  fables:  “The  fox  who  had  lost  his 
tail.”  (In  our  case  it  is  the  silver  fox.)  “ The  fox  assembled  a good 
many  foxes,  and  publicly  advised  them  to  cut  oft'  their  tails,  saying  that 
they  would  not  only  look  much  better  without  them,  but  they  would 
get  rid  of  the  weight  of  the  brush,  which  was  a gre*at  inconvenience.” 

The  great  decline  in  value  of  silver  is  traceable  principally  to  the  ex- 
cessive pi'oduction  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  assertion  of  the  bi- 
metallists that  it  is,  instead,  an  appreciation  of  gold  is  shown  to  be 
incorz'ect  by  various  statisticians,  as  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Jackson,  Con- 
gressman Walker,  etc.,  who  also  show  that  wages  are  higher  to-day  for 
gold  than  in  a former  period,  disproving  also  the  assertion  that  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  has  inflicted  direct  wrong  upon  the  debtor  class;  the  fall  in 
value  of  silver  to  one  half  that  of  gold,  the  standard  of  all  the  period  of 
a debt,  does  not  directly  aftect  the  debtor,  who  receives  gold  himself,  and 
gold  is  the  only  measure  of  the  values,  (rold  has  not  become  unduly 
scarce,  but  its  production  is  increasing  Avonderfully,  and  so  also  the 
commercial  uses  and  the  international  needs  for  gold  have  decreased  in 
recent  years. 

No  better  evidence  can  be  had  or  wanted  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  gold 
in  the  United  States  than  that  in  the  face  of  all  the  distrust  caused  by 
the  imperilled  gold  basis,  and  the  return  of  large  amount  of  securities 
which  has  to  be  added  to  the  natural  balance  of  trade,  the  loan  of 
.5150,000,000  of  gold  has  sufficed  to  maintain  a balance  of  gold  in  the 
treasury,  while  a large  amount  is  also  held  by  banks  and  bankers. 

A series  of  tables,  mostly  from  the  mint  report  of  1893,  will  be  of 
interest,  and  important  to  enable  us  to  see  the  real  conditions. 

1.  The  world’s  products  of  gold  and  silver  from  1792  to  1892,  101 
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years,  gold,  55,663,216,000;  silver,  $5,077,529;  average,  gold,  556,000,000; 
silver,  $50,000,000;  in  1892,  gold,  $138,861,000;  silvei*,  $196,458,800. 

2.  The  stock  of  coin  money,  Nov.  1,  1893,  in  principal  countries  of 
the  world  and  their  population  in  1890: 


Population.  Gold.  Silver. 

Millions.  Millions.  Millions. 

United  States 67  661  624 

Great  Britain 38  540  112 

France 38  800  500 

Germany 49  618  215 

Belgium 6 54  55 

Italy 30  96  16)^ 

Switzerland 3 15  15 

Greece ^2  %.  ^ 

Spain 17)^  40  155 

Portugal 5 40  10 

Russia 124  422  41 

Aus.  Hungary 41  124  85 

Australia 4 105  7 

Egypt • . . 7 120  15 

Mexico 11  5 50 

So.  Am.  States 34  45  30 

Japan 40  81  81 

India 287  . . 950 

China 403  . . 725 

The  straits 4 . . 110 

All  others 75  134  131 

Total 1284>^  3900^  3980>^ 


It  will  appear  that  the  United  States  had  one  sixth  of  the  gold  and 
nearly  one  sixth  of  the  silver. 

3.  The  Silver  money  consists  of  : — 

Millions. 


Silver  dollars  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  360 

Silver  subsidiary  coin  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury 13 

Silver  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury 128 

Silver  dollars  in  circulation 59 

Silver  subsidiary  coin  in  circulation 64 

Total 624 


The  use  of  silver  dollars  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  quite 
insignificant  compared  with  the  volume. 

4.  The  total  moneys  then  in  circulation  were: 
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Millions. 

Silver  dollars 50 

Subsidiary  coinage 04 

Gold  coin 408 

Legal  tender  notes  Greenbacks  and  Sherman  treasuiy  notes  . . 473 

Gold  certificates 70 

Silver  certificates 325 

National  bank  notes 108 

Currency  certificates 22 


Total 1718 


With  3J^2  cent,  silver,  29 

per  cent,  gold  coin. 

5.  The  production  of  silver 

in  1892  and  the  population 

of  the  princi 

pal  silver  States  in  1890:  , 

Silver. 

Poi)ulation 

Arizona 

$1,373,375 

59,620 

Colorado 

31,030,303 

412,198 

Idaho 

4,091,176 

84,385 

Montana 

22,432,323 

132,159 

Nevada  

2,901,333 

45,761 

New  Mexico 

1,389,899 

153,593 

Utah 

10,473,727 

207,905 

All  others 

1,304,306 

Coinage  values  .... 

$74,995,442 

l,095,ii21 

Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  silver  wa.s  produced  by  seven  States, 
with  1 4-10  per  cent,  of  population. 

6.  The  imports  and  exports  of  gold  in  each  year,  1864  to  1803,  thirty 
years,  show  totals: 

Imports $603,000,000  average $23,000,000 

Exports 1,240,000,000  average 41,000,000 

Average  balance  exported  only 18,000,000 

Thus  is  demonstrated  how  small  an  amount  of  actual  money,  or  any 
token  of  it,  will  suffice  for  the  present  day  methods  of  business,  and 
also  that  all  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  are  not  equally  useful. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  an  average  day’s  business  a national  bank 
uses  but  5 per  cent,  of  cash,  and  I have  heard  other  estimates  as  low  as 
oi  per  cent.,  but  in  my  own  business  in  Boston,  which  is  mostly  im- 
portations of  products  of  Calcutta,  Phillippine  Islands,  and  Mexico,  all 
silver  countries,  I have  found  that,  in  a period  covering  cash  dealings  of 
the  amount  of  $1,000,000,  $853  only  were  received  in  currency,  1-10  per 
cent.,  and  $9,710  paid  out  in  currency,  about  1 per  cent.  In  this  period 
and,  indeed,  in  a long  series  of  years,  although  buying  in  the  silver 
countries  in  silver  and  selling  for  gold  in  the  United  States  (and  I may 
remark  that  our  sale  contracts  are  all  made  payable  in  American  gold 
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coin  of  present  standard),  we  never  use  a gold  dollar,  and  I regard  the 
only  real  use  of  gold  to  be  to  define  the  value  of  our  standard  of  money, 
and  when  it  appears  that  we  import  more  value  than  w'e  ship  abroad, 
the  balance,  when  no  other  commodity  is  available,  must  be  paid  in  gold, 
as  we  are  just  now  experiencing.  The  table  shows  that  the  exports 
often  exceed  the  imports,  and  this,  evidenced  by  low  rate  of  exchange 
on  London,  brings  gold  to  us. 

Doubtless  you  are  all  aware  that  the  present  methods  of  commerce 
are  to  a great  extent  conducted  by  use  of  the  cable,  orders  are  so  given 
and  bankers’  credits  so  sui)plied,  or,  when  desired,  any  given  amount 
can  in  a few  hours  after  payment  to  a banker  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  sender  in  any  principal  country  of  the  world  ; and  I would 
emphasize  that,  whatever  economics  have  been  applicable  to  the  uses 
of  gold  and  silver  up  to  1873,  a new  era  has  commenced  from  that  time, 
when  the  improved  methods  of  mining  so  cheapened  the  value  of  silver 
that  the  old  ratio  to  gold  is  no  longer  possible,  and  to  materially 
enlarge  the  dollar  coin  would  render  circulation  quite  impracticable. 
A great  danger,  too,  we  are  exposed  to  with  the  present  coinage,  as  it 
affords  opportunity  to  the  counterfeiter  of  over  100  i)er  cent,  profit  on 
the  dollar  coin  of  equal  standard  to  the  genuine. 

We  may,  perhaps,  discern  the  pernicious  influence  of  thq  bimetallic 
doctrines  upon  our  Senators  Hoar  and  Lodge,  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
Boston  committee.  We  have  realized  no  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  former,  while  the  pyrotechnics  of  the  latter  in  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tariff  bill  to  levy  increased  duty  upon  imports  from  England 
to  compel  her  to  take  part  in  an  international  agreement  together  with 
the  United  States  for  the  coinage  and  use  of  silver  has  shown  that  he  is 
a loyal  member  of  the  committee.  The  Boston  Post  of  April  19  says: 
“ Silver  Inflationist  Bland  now  looks  to  the  junior  senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts as  the  coming  Moses,  to  lead  the  silverites  out  of  the  land  of 
bondage.  ” “ He  has  caught  the  Populist  and  silver  Democrats.  ” 

Congressman  Reed  also  arrayed  himself  in  favor  of  the  above  idea,  and 
in  report  of  interview  the  New  York  Eveniny  Post,  May  31,  says  he  is  of 
the  same  mind  as  Mr.  Lodge:  “that  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  world  from  want  of  more  silver,  and  to  the  large  ex- 
porting powers  of  the  silver  nations,  like  India,  who  are  competing 
with  the  United  States.  ” 

It  is  refreshing  to  quote  from  an  address  of  one  of  the  Chicago  com- 
mittee on  bimetallism,  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank: 

“ The  silver  purchased  under  the  Sherman  Act  should  be  gradually 
sold,  and  the  treasury  notes  redeemed  and  cancelled.  Some  well- 
guarded  system  of  bank  note  circulation,  broader  and  more  elastic  than 
the  present  national  bank  act  provides,  should  be  inaugurated.  Such 
bank  notes  should  be  redeemable  in  gold  only,  ” 

On  Jan.  1,  1879,  the  treasury,  with  its  $114,000,000  of  gold  in  excess 
of  outstanding  gold  certiflcates,  began  to  redeem  the  greenbacks  or 
treasury  notes,  and  the  300,000,000  notes  exempted  from  cancellation, 
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I am  disposed  to  believe,  are  a safeguard,  as  they  are  well  established 
by  repeated  acts  of  Congress  to  be  as  good  as  gold,  a limited  issue  of 
paper  money. 

It  will  be  dangerous  to  consider  changing  their  character  or  provid- 
ing for  their  cancellation  while  Congress  is  in  such  a feverish  mood. 

Before  the  War,  customs  duties  were  always  i>ayable  in  coin,  but  prac- 
tically only  gold  was  used ; now  every  form,  except  national  bank 
notes,  is  received;  consequently  the  treasury  receives  no  gold.  I would 
like  to  see  duties  payable  in  gold,  gold  certificates,  or  greenbacks,  and, 
these  being  also  used  by  the  banks  as  reserves,  would  naturally  turn 
the  gold  to  the  treasury,  or  it  would  at  any  time  be  procurable  from  the 
banks  by  exchange  of  either  form  from  the  treasury. 

The  practical  and  present-day  aspect  of  the  question  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  an  endeavor  to  trace  Out  its  theoretical  subtleties. 

Table  No.  2 shows  certain  countries  who,  by  reason  of  the  general 
poverty  of  the  people  and  dealing  in  money  of  small  amounts,  have 
chosen  in  former  years  to  use  silver,  and  I admit  that  since  this  metal 
has  become  so  cheapened  by  the  over-production  these  countries  ai*e 
to  be  pitied. 

But,  in  order  to  sympathize  with  them,  we  need  not  incur  their 
misfortune, .although  we  would  gladly  join  with  England  and  other  gold 
countries  to  agree  upon  some  practicable  international  agreement  to 
elevate  the  value  or  increase  the  use  of  silver,  if  such  plan  could  be 
presented. 

The  subject  by  its  very  intricacy  abounds  in  pitfalls  for  the  unwary, 
and  gives  room  for  specious  and  misleading  arguments  capable  of  , 
deceiving  those  who  by  want  of  leisure  or  opportunity  or  natural 
aptitude  are  unable  to  grasp  its  complexities  pro  and  con. 

Truly  says  President  Andrews,  “ We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.”  We  cannot  travel  the  future  by  two  ways;  we  must  choose;  we 
must  steadfastly  set  our  faces  to  continue  upon  the  gold  basis. 

We  may  still  be  receptive  of  any  new  principles  or  methods  devised 
that  could  possibly  restore  silver  to  any  reasonable  parity  with  gold, 
and  consider  the  subject  with  other  nations  if  they  so  request  us  to 
meet  them  in  a conference. 

Bimetallism  to  the  average  mind  conveys  no  intelligent  meaning; 
there  can  be  but  one  standard  at  one  time;  it  must  be  either  gold  or 
silver,  and  the  quickest  way  to  settle  the  question  is  for  every  one  who 
disapproves  of  the  silver  standard  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  as  in  t 

favor  of  gold. 

I cannot  frame  a better  sentence  for  conclusion  than  this  of  General 
Walker,  “ The  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  further  instruct  our  people 
in  the  true  principles  of  the  subject,  keep  our  forces  well  in  hand,  and 
await  events.” 
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